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The Nature of the Self 


SHAILER UPTON LAWTON, M.A., M.D., F.A.C.P. 


[A Lecture Before the New York Section of the A. S. P. R.] 


Somehow or other there is the world and me. There is 
that which resists my will, which fights me back and 
presents me with alternatives which must be acted upon. 
In some mysterious manner I must choose this way or that, 
and having chosen must accept certain inevitable and in- 
escapable consequences. If, for example, I step out of the 
window without a parachute attached to my body and there 
is a sheer fall below terminating on a concrete court, I can 
predict in advance what consequences will follow my choice 
to jump. Thus I am both free and not free, and what the 
naive man calls “me” or “myself” is really made up of two 
interacting and interdependent parts: his body, and his 
other self—his essential and real self, which knows and 
wills. 

The body exists in time and space, it is quantitative. It 
is instrument of the essential me (which is not in space, 
and which spans the present Now reaching over into the 
past and toward the partially veiled future). In a very 
precise sense the body is not a part of the me at all. It 
belongs to the world which is “over against” me. It is a 
machine, a contrivance of chemical and physical laws 
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working quantitatively in a more or less harmonic pattern. 
It is this harmonic pattern which is the manifestation of 
life. But that which is alive is something more than physics 
and chemistry, because it anticipates the future while 
fashioning the architecture of its body today. Influenced by 
the past, which is the sum total of intrinsic and environ- 
mental factors, the living body or machine anticipates a 
plan for tomorrow. In as much as it can do this, it is 
something more than non-living matter which responds to 
stimulae directly but without purpose or a plan. 

We shall here refer to the “me”, the “ego”, the “myself”, 
as the Self. It is that which, as the doubting Descartes said, 
cannot be doubted. “I think, therefore I am.” If this prop- 
Osition is not true then we can believe nothing, the world is 
inscrutable chaos and to think is an idle pastime. This 
self, however, in positivistic terms, behaves as if it were a 
value, and it is difficult to think of values without also 
thinking of purpose, for it seems implicit that values and 
purposes go hand in hand. But purpose implies mentality 
and future design. The concept of purpose is dynamic. A 
static purpose is logically and inherently contradictory. 

The self, it would thus appear, is an entity which is pos- 
sessed of certain distinctive features. It is a value, it is 
purposeful and purposive, it is of the same order of reality 
that we know as mental. It is non-material, it spans time, it 
does not exist in geometrical (Euclidean) space. It can 
express its reactions through the medium of matter, what- 
ever matter is, or in other words one self can make itself 
known to other selves through the medium and use of a 
material, mechanistic, quantitative world, a part of which 
constitutes its own body. The metamorphosis which accom- 
plishes the translation of physical, chemical and electrical 
phenomena into thoughts, ideas and concepts is a mystery 
which is the very meat of our dilemma and problem. That 
the two realms are different, one from the other, would 
seem apparent to all those who have examined the subject 
with the exception of the materialists. 
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For the purpose of comparative study, it is interesting 
to examine certain viewpoints on the nature of the self 
which one may frequently encounter. We can no more than 
list the most outstanding notions and in so doing, any 
account must be so condensed that full justice can hardly 
be done. The writer relies upon the scholarly background 
of the reader to fill in the gaps and to carry on for himself, 
if such be his pleasure, the line of thinking which is here 
only suggested. 

1. The self of modern Neurology, Biology, Behavior- 
istic Psychology, Materialism, etc. 

Thinkers such as Democritus, Epicurus, the late J. 
Loeb, Tilney, Pavlov, J. B. Watson, Herrick and Child, 
Karl Marx (the reader can make out his own list), hold 
that the self is only a phenomenon dependent upon and 
resolvable into the collective and total behaviors of all the 
body-cells. Thinking is a highly complex but reflex affair 
dependent entirely upon the material brain-cells, their 
number, arrangement, structural integrity and the like. 
Without a brain or at least an animate body there could 


be no self, no thought, no mind. With death comes the end 
of the self. 


2. The self as will, not mind. 

The self of Schopenhauer, Sigmund Freud, etc., is a 
blind, unrational and unintelligent constellation of surging 
desires, of the will to live, etc. The conscious part of the 
self is illusive and transitory and even incidental. The basic 
self is will and desire, the Unconscious. Some in this 
school are materialists and some are not. 

3. The self of Darwinian Evolution is interesting in 
that this school holds that the human self is qualitatively the 
same as that in a bacterium or a toadstool or an oyster, or 
a jelly-fish, or any other living creature, the only differences 
being quantitative. Man has more selfness, so to speak, 
than lower forms. The Darwinists incline to regard the 
individual as unimportant and transitory and to hold that 
the selfness of the race is what is important. Individual 
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selves come and go—forever. The racial self also comes and 
finally goes. Life is a manifestation of material nature. 
The vehicle of the self is the nervous system or at least 
the living cell. When the organization of the body disin- 
tegrates, and racial life becomes extinct, selves will disap- 
pear, swallowed up in the process of natural, mechanical, 
quantitative laws. 

4. The self of Emergent Evolution holds that at the 
various levels and combinations of natural phenomena, 
new and unpredictable realities come into being which are 
wholly different in kind and essence from anything found 
on preceding levels. Thus at the level of physical nature 
one finds electrons, positrons, electrical energy, whereas 
on chemical levels we find atoms, molecules and colloids, 
which, when combined in new and different ways, give rise 
successively to the realms of inorganic and then organic 
chemistry. Then emerge respectively the levels of Biology, 
of living matter, of consciousness, of mentality and finally 
of reason and then beyond reason. The emergent evolution- 
ists hold that the self at human levels is absolutely different 
quantitatively and qualitatively from the self of the oyster. 
Logically this theory supposes that in a certain sense every 
species and individual would have to earn survival of the 
self after death, if such survival be assumed to be possible. 
It also holds that the human self is free from more things 
than, for example, the ape-self and that it is free in a differ- 
ent and noncomparable way. 

5. The self of Naturalism. 

Many believe that nature, “Mother Nature’, is the 
measure of all reality. That the mind and the self is a part of 
Nature, and that there is nothing above or super to Nature. 
That Nature “created” or “evolved” the self and that it will 
or can or may destroy it again, by chance or design. 

Practically, their view is a special variety of the type 
of thinking enjoyed by the materialists, energists or 
numerous types of pragmatists who straddle the question 
faced squarely by the more naive materialists. 
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For such thinkers the self is an incidental phenomena, 


unless, as the Pantheists hold, all Nature is alive and is a 
self. 


6. The self of Realism. 

The Realists holds that the self is the knower and that it 
can perceive the world which is different or over-against 
the self, and that this world is actually as it appears to the 
self which does not affect that other world but only be- 
holds it. The realist feels that the self is real, individual 
and unique and that no two selves are identical. 

7. The self of Dualism. 

Dualists hold that there is the self which knows and the 
world which is known. They differ from the Realists in that 
they regard the actual nature of the world as unknowable. 
Reality for the dualist is only a parallelism of effects. The 
world affects me and its effect on me is the only thing I can 
know as reality. So it happens that my reality is not ulti- 
mately reality at all. It is only reality of a second order. 
Furthermore since no two selves are identically the same the 
world will affect no two exactly in the same way. Thus no 
two selves ever have beheld the same world. 

For the Dualist things are only as if they were true. 
The real world is unknowable and each self abides in a 


world which, in variable measure, is unique, incommuni- 
cable and isolated. 


8. The self of the Idealist. 

For the Idealist all reality is a self, a mind—God’s mind. 
There is only thought which has created the mirage of the 
world as different from me.The world and the “me” are 
creations by feat, thoughts of the eternal, omniscient and 
omnipotent mind. There is no actual world as distinct 
from God’s idea of a world. The self is a thought—crea- 
tion of God which, having been fashioned according to a 
plan, may venture forth independent, in a way, and unique as 
an individual. Death is only a change in the cosmic thought- 
order, the shifting of the self from one thought-state into 
another—the taking on, as it were, of new thought forms. 
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9. The self of Mysticism. 

The Mystic holds with the Idealist that mind is the ulti- 
mate Reality, that the Absolute or God is the Causeless 
Cause, which knows all and has all power and, knowing 
everything, does not find need for Reason, which is a method 
of ignorance. The Absolute merely contemplates. I am a 
part of this Absolute. The world is part of it. But desire in 
me gives rise to illusion which causes the delusion of a world 
as distinct from the me, the self. But through discipline 
the worthy can come into union with the Absolute, loosing 
themselves into the bliss of Nirvana—losing self-identity 
which is only an undesirable vanity. 


Synthesis 


What shall you and I believe? How can we bring to- 
gether these seemingly divergent views? 

Each one, of course, will have to do this sort of thing 
for himself or herself. There is no authority, no one way 
of knowing which way is true. Reason and logic alone will 
not lead us to a certain goal. The only prize offered by 
these methods is uncertainty and skepticism. In the last 
analysis all ultimates boil down into a matter of faith. Just 
as the intuitionists feels that truth may come through other 
channels than reason in that we know our own egos, our 
essential selves, in such a direct and indescribable way, 
so we shall be forced to accept certain types of faith as 
direct ways of knowing reality. 

The more we think upon the nature of the self the more 
we see that it seems to be a union of two principles—the 
principles of Realism and Mysticism, the Many and the 
One. The self is of the order of Mind, it is the knower. 
The self is a value, it can contemplate the Absolute, it is of 
the same stuff as the Absolute, although it is a reality in 
its own right. The self is unity but it is unique and there- 
fore individual. Both the One and the Many are true. The 
self is a resultant of the interacting many with the one. 

Briefly, the self is more than a fact. It is that which is 
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conscious of parts. It deals in terms of meanings. What- 
ever else the self may be, any over-simplified definition of it 
must be considered inadequate. To say that the self is 
“nothing but” this or that is to assume a great deal too 
much. Whether the self survives death of the body is not 
a matter of taste. Possibly more people have believed in 
ultimate extinction than otherwise. Survival or its 
opposite is a matter of fact, and what the answer may be is 
the special concern of psychical research. Quite obviously 
such a realm of endeavor is difficult beyond estimation or 
present knowledge. Whether the question can be solved 
by scientific and quantitative methods is the essence of the 
problem. Possibly the answer is beyond the reach of so 
crude an instrument. Possibly, as the Mystic holds, insight 
and knowledge of the Truth can come only to the few who 
are especially prepared and gifted. Whatever the facts may 
be in this respect, the very best, most critical and controlled 
mentalities should weigh the evidence with all the ingenuity, 
open mindedness and impartiality which human beings can 
possibly lend to a subject of such vast moment. For if it 
could be shown that there were even a life after death— 
what a challenge—what an indescribable difference this 
would make for us who live today and for all generations 
who are to come! 








The Nature of Evidence in Matters Extraordinary 
BY EDMUND GURNEY 


Part II. 


[Reprinted from Edmund Gurney’s book “Tertium 


Ouid”, published in 1887. The first part of this article 
appeared in our May issue.] 


But to return from the views and sentiments which 
affect the reception of “psychical” facts to the facts them- 
selves. Quite apart from obscure philosophical questions, 
the mere treatment of the evidence, the mode of arriving 
at the truth of the facts, has often no relation at all to the 
ordinary rules of experimental procedure; and the right 
attitude to new facts depends here on something which is 
both more and less than laboratory and hospital experi- 
ences. The method is wider but less precise, more various 
but less technical; and the application of it demands dis- 
engagedness and common-sense rather than any specialized 
aptitude. Where phenomena cannot be commanded at will 
(as is the case in some of the more striking departments of 
our research, comprising abnormal affections of the mind 
and senses), the work of investigating them must consist, 
not in origination, but in the collecting, sifting, and bring- 
ing into due light and order, of experiments which Nature 
has from time to time given ready-made. And the due 
estimation of these depends, in the broadest sense, on the 
due estimation of testimony; on what may be called his- 
torical, as opposed to experimental, methods of enquiry; on 
that sort of many-sided acumen by which the historical 
student judges the records of actors and witnesses, many 
of whom had no idea of “making history”; on the general 
sagacity by which questions of probability and credibility, 
and disputes as to accident, coincidence, and design, are 
decided in the matters of everyday life. I am far, indeed, 
from implying that the requisite sagacity—because general 
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in its scope—is a matter of at all general attainment. The 
plentiful lack of “educated common-sense”, which we noted 
above, in connection with “Russian scandal” and “odd 
coincidences” was a sufficient proof to the contrary; and 
for dealing with some departments of “psychical research”, 
we saw that “educated common-sense” must be taken to 
include some infusion of technical or quasi-technical knowl- 
edge. But though the requirements may go beyond the 
bounds of a good general education, they are still such as 
a few hours of easy study will supply; and we may say, 
without reserve, that correct judgment in “psychical” mat- 
ters depends on points of intelligence, experience, and 
character, which it would be absurd to attempt to embrace 
in a definition, or to identify with any particular depart- 
ment of skill. 

It naturally follows—and this I should be the first to 
concede—that serious students of “psychical” subjects can- 
not fully claim the position which is associated with “ex- 
pertness” in the physical sciences. They cannot speak 
ex cathedrd, as those to whom a peculiar aptitude for direct 
dealing with some special class of natural facts has given 
an acknowledged right to have their opinions on the subject 
of their enquiry accepted, even where only imperfectly 
understood. This peculiarity should be duly recognized as 
bound up with the very nature of the research. It does not 
merely depend on the fact that for the average man the 
questions investigated are complicated by a variety of im- 
aginative and emotional factors; or that a large number 
of the public addressed do not wish to be taught, inasmuch 
as they deny beforehand that there is anything to learn, 
and are prepared with cut-and-dry opinions as to the value 
of evidence which they have never seriously looked at. It 
depends primarily on the impossibility of demonstrating 
the phenomena to order, and on their aloofness from any 
specialized form of skilled handling. I do not wish unduly 
to depreciate the qualifications required. For example, in 
enquiries relating to Thought-transference and to Hypno- 
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tism, and (unless French science has gone singularly 
astray) to the effect of magnets, etc., on “sensitives”, 
results may be obtained, not, indeed, always at will, but 
still by the method of direct experiment; and experimental 
work may always be done skillfully or clumsily, with or 
without the requisite precautions. But even here the fact 
that the experiments must be devised and the precautions 
taken by the light of common sense, and not of specialized 
knowledge, produces distinct effects on the manner in which 
the testimony of the experimenters is received by others. 
So far from its being accepted as authoritative, all the 
circumstances and chances are weighed, and various hypo- 
theses passed in review, by precisely the same faculties and 
methods as are brought to bear on an historical or legal 
case. And in the case of the spontaneous phenomena, this 
is throughout the only mode of investigation. But fully 
admitting this, I must at the same time protest in the 
strongest manner against the idea that knowledge, because 
it is not technical, is essentially unscientific—an idea which 
plays a leading part among the cut-and-dry opinions just 
referred to. I must altogether deny that inductions from 
evidence need lack of certainty, because the phenomena 
themselves have been observed and reported, by those who 
came across them, without any view to scientific ends. The 
whole spirit of recent anthropology and history might 
suggest, one would think, the illegitimacy of identifying 
“science” with a command of physical appliances, and of 
quarrelling with one mode of arriving at truth because it 
is not another. We psychicists render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s; we have been wont to go to the 
recognized authorities, wherever the recognized depart- 
ments of science overlap our own; but surely no diploma 
of skill in the physical or medical sciences can be necessary 
to warrant the assertion that physics and medicine hold no 
monopoly of scientific method. And if it be thought a 
disadvantage to a subject that right judgment in it should 
depend on general sagacity rather than on specialized skill, 
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we may at any rate set against this the cognate advantage 
that the facts themselves admit of being completely brought 
within the knowledge of all. In the very admission that 
the advocates need not be technically experts, it is implied 
that the testimony which they bring forward is not of such 
a sort that only an infinitesimal fraction of the thinking 
public can form a sound judgment concerning it. And the 
very difficulty of the further conceptions involved, the 
impossibility for the present of any complete or convincing 
explanation, makes it all the easier in this case to separate 
the consideration of facts from that of theories. The 
appeal is thus made to educated common-sense entirely on 
its own level. Our business is simply to make evidence 
accessible—to take care that facts which easily might not 
be seen shall be seen. As soon as they are seen, they begin 
to throw light on one another; but the work of estimating 
their significance and forming conclusions from them must 
for the present be done, if not by each person by himself, 
at any rate independently of authority. The subject is of 
such a nature that we should certainly not be able, even 
did we desire, to persuade the public to leave it to us, or to 
any other small group of persons, to do that work for 
them. 

But, while thus expressly disclaiming the sort of 
authority rightly claimed by scientific experts, and ex- 
pressly presenting our evidence to the common-sense which, 
if it presumed to pass judgment on technically scientific 
matters, might often be so woefully wrong, we must with 
equal expressness repudiate any special authority in others. 
And, above all, must we separate ourselves from experts 
in Dr. Carpenter’s sense, and disown the mark by which 
(as we have seen) he specially distinguishes the class—the 
acceptance, namely, of the “inherent incredibility” of any 
alleged phenomena as a sufficient excuse for avoiding 
serious consideration of them. On the contrary, one of our 
chief topics must be the historical fact that the line which 
can thus be drawn is of the most shifting kind; that it 
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advances here and recedes there; that dreams become reali- 
ties as fast as realities become dreams; and that the very 
things which have been inherently incredible in one place 
or age have been the commonplaces of another. 

It is easy, of course, to foresee the kind of objection 
which this line of argument will provoke. “Even grant- 
ing,” it will be urged, “that there are departments of 
knowledge, not improperly designated as scientific, where 
true opinion depends on historical methods of enquiry, your 
position will reap no benefit from the concession. The 
historian is successful in tracing out through tangled con- 
ditions the true character of a person long deceased, or in 
evolving from a mass of biassed or conflicting testimony 
the fact that an event took place thus and thus and had 
such an such consequences, simply because there is no 
strong d@ priori probability against the person’s character 
or the course of events having been as he describes it. The 
evidence, for instance, that Tiberius was in the main a 
great and good man, will not have to overmaster any con- 
ception of a natural impossibility, or even improbability, 
that a Roman emperor should be great and good. But in 
the case of your alleged facts such conceptions exist, and 
exist legitimately, being, in fact, merely a recognition of 
the known course of Nature. Even if it be granted that 
an experimental expert, qud his skill in experiment, has 
with respect to them no jurisdiction, that general concep- 
tion of the uniformities of Nature which owes its existence 
to special scientific researches will none the less be authori- 
tative; and it demands the rejection of your evidence, and 
makes the character of your witnesses irrelevant. Testi- 
mony which would be unimpeachable in the affairs with 
which the lawyer or the historian has to deal must here be 
unworthy of attention.” 

This objection has a great look of strength; for while it 
in fact contains both truth and error, the truth is patent 
and the error latent. In the first place, it is quite true that 
the amount and quality of the testimony requisite for 
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establishing new or unusual occurrences cannot be deter- 
mined without distinct reference to a priori improbabilities. 
And, in the second place, all our realization of past delu- 
sions as to natural law still leaves us with a legitimate and 
ineradicable feeling that the world in our day is so well 
known, that Nature has been so widely studied, the inter- 
connection of her departments so well understood, and 
local partial views of her so completely supplanted by the 
diffusion of a common education, as to make radical upset- 
tings of our positive conceptions of her improbable to the 
verge of impossibility. But we must be careful that the 
strength with which this feeling comes home to us does not 
carry with it a prejudice against alleged experience, of 
however unusual or novel a sort, as likely to upset our 
previous conceptions, or to contradict anything about them 
except their finality. The very strength with which the 
conceptions are held ought surely to secure us against such 
timidity. It has again and again happened that observation 
of facts has outrun the knowledge of their conditions, and 
that opinion as to the facts has in such cases been widely 
led astray—whether in the direction of credulity or of 
incredulity depending on the temper of the individual or 
the age; and then, after a time, analogies present them- 
selves, or the special conditions which made the facts 
possible are more completely elucidated ; and it is found that 
there has been no breach of continuity, and no continuity, 
and no contradiction—only a further extension and deter- 
mination—of natural law. And neither in the advanced 
and seemingly impregnable positions of modern science, 
nor in the wide diffusion of a common education, do we 
find any sufficient ground for supposing that news or 
unusual facts will cease to appear and gradually make good 
their position in the natural scheme. Rather might we 
expect that, as ready means of communication are every- 
where multiplied, the isolated facts which, owing to their 
isolation, were once accounted unusual, and pro tanto dis- 
credited, would be recognized as constituting a distinct 
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natural class. Certainly, then, confidence in natural law, 
and in the positive conquests of Science, need constitute of 
itself no barrier to the admission of new or unusual facts. 
But when such testimony, instead of being jealously tested 
on its own account, is ruled out of court, when men deny 
that it can have any appreciable value at all, when the best 
of it is treated as on par with the worst and the accumu- 
lation of it as a mere summation of noughts, we encounter 
a fallacy of the gravest kind. The supposed absence of 
previous experience, a purely negative induction, is first 
treated as having the same positive value as experience 
itself, and elevated into a law of Nature; and then the 
presumption of improbability against facts which contra- 
vene the law, instead of being weighed against and regu- 
lated according to the forthcoming testimony, is counted 
twice over—a process of weighing by which the testimony 
is easily made to kick the beam. Let us briefly examine 
this double fallacy. 

It will not be necessary to pause long on so obvious a 
proposition as that negative inductions from experience 
are, from their very nature, not final; and that to make 
them final is arbitrarily to close the door on the possibility 
of new conditions which may affect the result.* 

This hypothesis of new conditions no doubt demands 
careful use. For there are cases where the existence of 
the supposed condition is in itself quite as improbable as 
the occurrence of the alleged fact; and in such cases the 





*The same may, of course, be said of positive inductions; but in their case 
there is not the same danger of overlooking the limiting conditions. The reason, 
I think, is this. An overwhelming majority of the assertions of Science being 
concerned with the things which can and do happen—things definite in kind 
and distinctly represented in the mind—it is natural that the assertions should 
in every case contain precise and complete recognition of the conditions of the 
happening ; Science, indeed, may be said to consist of such precise and complete 
statements. When, on the other hand, assertions are made to the effect that 
things do not or cannot happen, the fact that such things are necessarily 
indefinite in kind (for no one takes the trouble to classify nonentities) and as 
a rule are indistinctly represented to the mind, has a tendency to prevent any 
precise or complete statement of the conditions under which they do not hap- 
pen; as a substitute for which it is common to supply a vague general reference 
to the “experience of mankind”. 
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a priori improbability of the new fact is not at all dimin- 
ished by the assumption of the new condition; the issue 
is merely thrust a step further back. For example, the 
existence of a “mesmeric effluence”, capable of being shed 
from the human hand, cannot be said to be in itself more 
probable than the fact recorded by Dr. Esdaile, the produc- 
tion of anaesthesia by a draught of the water over which 
passes have been secretly made; and it would be absurd to 
complain of a person who declared the fact—the alleged 
production of the anaesthesia—to be impossible or violently 
improbable, for ignoring the “‘effluence”, the supposed con- 
dition of its occurrence. But there are other cases, where 
the alleged fact is scarcely less remote from analogy than 
this, and equally depends on new conditions, but where a 
like improbability does not apply a priori to the latter. So 
far from being improbable, indeed, the new conditions may 
even be palpably present. Take, for instance, the case of 
recent experiments in Thought-transference. The new 
condition here has simply been that the phenomenon shall 
be repeatedly and steadily tried for—that one or more 
minds shall for a time be concentrated exclusively on a 
particular object, with the view that the impression of it 
shall be transferred to another mind. Yet an able opponent 
has actually argued against the occurrence of the fact, on 
the ground that, had it been possible for it to occur, the 
history of human intercourse would have been different, 
as our whole stream of thought from moment to moment 
would have been visible to our neighbors. The conditions 
under which the fact of Thought-transference is alleged to 
have been observed could not be more flagrantly ignored. 
And in face of such an instance and such a blunder, the 
assertion for any negative experience of mankind (even 
supposing it to have been uniform and universal) of a 
positive value, which not even the best testimony to a dif- 
ferent result can outweigh, surely loses its plausible sound. 
It is not the vindication, by comparison, of the infinitely 
ereater against the infinitely less amount of experience; it 
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amounts to a positive assertion that a new fact, to which 
clear analogies are not forthcoming, can never be proved 
by testimony—what is practically nothing less than a veto 
on the advance of science by a purely empirical road. The 
veto is pronounced, moreover—as has been well observed— 
in the very teeth of the one induction from experience, 
which, of all others, may be pronounced historically and 
scientifically valid—namely, that “other inductions from 
experience, and especially negative inductions, are not 
final”. 

But the tendency to regard alleged new facts off-hand 
as contradicting experience, instead of as limiting a nega- 
tive induction from the absence of experience, is not the 
only difficulty with which testimony to the extraordinary 
has to contend. A more insidious fallacy lies in first 
regarding facts as improbable or impossible on the ground 
of absence of evidence, and then, when evidence is offered, 
refusing to look at it on the ground of this very improba- 
bility or impossibility. That educated persons, otherwise 
trustworthy, testify to marvels, is expressly made a ground 
for undervaluing their testimony, in weighing it against 
the improbability of the fact. The argument is briefly this: 
“The fact is so improbable that extremely good evidence 
is needed to make us believe it; and this evidence is not 
good, for how can you trust people who believe in such 
absurdities?” I do not mean that the circularity of the 
reasoning is often so explicitly brought out; it can easily 
be concealed by a little expansion; but that these are the 
lines along which many minds unconsciously work I am 
quite confident. Nothing else will explain the carelessness 
or unfairness: with which some of our own evidence has 
been treated, by critics not habitually careless or con- 
sciously unfair. I may refer to a single recent instance 
where the common objection to a chain of deductive reason- 
ing—that it is as weak as its weakest link—was suddenly 
brought to bear on the inductive method, and the Saturday 
Rezew discovered that a collection of items of evidence is 
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as weak as its weakest item. Somehow or other the evi- 
dence must be disallowed—that is the instinct which is at 
the bottom of such a piece of criticism; any evidence tend- 
ing to prove the improbable fact thereby forfeits its claim 
to respect. Now clearly the value of the evidence ought 
to be judged, in each case, not by what it tends to prove, 
but by considering the facilities for observation or mal- 
observation, and the capacity and character of the ob- 
servers. The improbability that the evidence shall be false 
has as good a claim to be independently estimated as the 
improbability that the fact shall be true. The more com- 
pletely the fact lacks analogies among previously-known 
facts, the stricter, of course, must be our requirements as 
to the amount and conditions of the evidence: if we could 
mark on a scale the degrees of evidence necessary to estab- 
lish various facts, then, the newer the fact, the higher must 
the line be drawn. But even for the newest facts, at any 
rate in cases where the conditions of observation are simple, 
the evidence-line remains far lower than is often realized. 
Taking the case of only six witnesses who will speak the 
truth, and for each of whom the chance of being deceived* 
under the given conditions is one to ninety-nine, Babbage 
deduces that the improbability of their independent concur- 
rence in testifying to what is not a fact is five times as 
great as an assumed improbability of two hundred thousand 
millions to one against the marvel which they are supposed 
to attest. This method of quantitative estimation is not 
wholly satisfactory; but it may fairly be pressed to the 


*What the chance of being deceived is may be a matter unexpectedly difficult 
to decide, and requiring very special investigation. A novel and elaborate 
proof of ‘the extent to which intelligent persons may be deceived by skillful 
conjuring, under conditions which appeared to them to make deceit impossible, 
will be found in the papers above referred to, in vol. iv. of the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research; and shows the inherent rottenness of 
the evidence on which the huge fabric of modern Spiritualism has principally 
rested. On this account, while gratefully acknowledging how much this part 
of my Essay owes to the previous enforcement of the same principles of evi- 
dence by my friend, Mr. C. C. Massey, I must express my total dissent from 
the application which he has made of them to Prof. Zéllner’s experiments with 


the notorious medium, Slade. (See Appendix A. to his translation of Zéllner’s 
Transcendental Physics.) 
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point of showing what a very small amount of good testi- 
mony—under simple and definite conditions of observation 
—is sufficient to outweigh the whole argument from the 
previous universal absence of experience. The improbability 
of the fact might be quite fairly represented as the im- 
probability that this testimony would ever be forthcoming 
for it: when the testimony is forthcoming, no deduction 
can be made from it on the ground of the improbability of 
the fact. That improbability has already been counted 
once, in fixing the amount and the conditions of the evi- 
dence required; there can be no excuse for counting it 
again. 

It would be easy to trace out this circular fallacy further; 
and it is at the root of most of the prejudice which our 
work encounters. I may just point out one other form 
which it is sometimes found to assume. “It is improbable 
or impossible that these facts should occur,” our opponents 
say, “for if they were in rerum natura, it is improbable or 
impossible that they should not have occurred before: 
Nature is uniform.” Yet when we venture ourselves to 
illustrate this uniformity of Nature—when we take such a 
case as apparitions at the time of death, and point out that 
the human race have always been hearing of them—we are 
told that we ought to be ashamed, in this age, of reviving 
the discredited superstitions of the past. That is to say, 
certain events cannot be believed to happen now, because 
they did not happen then; and they cannot be believed to 
have happened then, because they do not happen now. 

I will conclude with a comment on two less obvious 
topics, which have had an important place in the present 
controversy. 

1. Considerable injury has been done to the argument 
for the credibility of novel events by Babbage’s illustration 
of the calculating engine. This machine produced a series 
of similar results long enough to persuade any intelligent 
looker-on that the production of such results was the law 
of its being, a uniformity which it could never transgress— 
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when suddenly the series was interrupted by a single iso- 
lated exception, after which it resumed its former regu- 
larity. Now this illustration no doubt contains a true 
analogy to natural process, in opposition to the vulgar con- 
ception of miracles; for the complete law of the machine, 
the set of causes which in time produced the exception, 
was, of course, in unbroken operation from the beginning. 
But the mind recoils from the idea of such sudden and 
complete exceptions. We demand some perceptible gradua- 
tion of causes—that some qualitative resemblance shall be 
perceptible, at any rate after the new event has been 
observed, between it and other events which preceded it. 
We perceive no analogies for the supposition that under- 
neath the play of natural forces, as observed with all our 
skill and patience, there is a modification of conditions of 
which the course of events shows no sign except in one 
catastrophic moment—a stealthy approach to something 
which, when it happens, will present no kinship with other 
observations. If the arrangement which contains such 
exceptions cannot be pronounced a priori impossible, the 
deceptive cunning of it is alien to our conception of Nature 
as a system in which, as we gradually extend our knowl- 
edge, continuity and the inter-connection of processes be- 
come more and more apparent. All our experience of novel 
discovery as further confirming the uniformities of Nature, 
by lighting up vast tracts of it and enabling us to explain 
past events and to predict future ones, confirms our instinct 
in this respect; and negatives a line of invisible events 
issuing in a visible event which throws light neither back- 
wards or forwards, recalling no comprehensible intima- 
tions of itself in the past, and as to the future leaving us 
in the dark as to how many more such shocks may not be 
in store for us. The continuous latency for us of a condi- 
tion which in itself is entirely on a par with the host of 
patent conditions—of a condition which ex hypothesi has 
been at work in the very events that we have been observ- 
ing, and is not a new supernatural factor suddenly imported 
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into a nature order—is, in fact, almost impossible to con- 
ceive as part of the unassisted play of Nature. We, the 
observers, being part of Nature, and the orderly Nature 
known to us being a Nature in relation to our faculties, the 
supposed persistent absence of the relation in one out of 
the myriad interconnected lines of natural process inevit- 
ably suggests a previous winding-up of us and of things 
to that result, a sort of pre-established absence of harmony 
—or a pre-established harmony between this particular line 
of process and our own powers of persistently overlooking 
it. The more we try to picture so sheer a breach between 
Nature and our comprehension of her, the more persistently 
(to borrow Clifford’s phrase) will an inward monitor of 
which we can give no account whisper “Bosh!” And it is 
hardly necessary to point out how strongly the natural 
instinct here is confirmed by the modern doctrine of evolu- 
tion—opening up as it does to the imagination almost limit- 
less possibilities of novelty, while at the same time it con- 
nects perception of Jaw in the very widest way with percep- 
tion of tendencies, which were just what Babbage’s machine 
concealed. 

2. As regards “impossible hypotheses”—there are two 
hypotheses with regard to Nature which can be pronounced 
impossible in a priort way with a quite unique degree of 
certainty; the hypotheses (1) that matter, and (2) that 
energy, can be destroyed or created. But if we examine 
into the ground of this uniqueness, it seems to be this— 
that while all carefully-tested experience has been neither 
matter nor energy has been destroyed or created, we cannot 
even picture to ourselves an experience which would prove 
the reverse. Of any other event which we are accustomed 
to hold impossible, we can picture to ourselves the proof. 
We can picture a man fifty feet high; and if enough 
accurate observers had examined him, we should hold his 
existence to be proved. We can picture a pencil writing 
without visible support; and if the testimony to it reached 
a certain level, such an occurrence would have to be ad- 
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mitted as a reality. But in respect of the two hypotheses 
above-named, the utmost we can picture is an experiment 
where matter or energy would appear or disappear, in the 
sense of transcending our means of ascertaining how it 
arrived or what had become of it. Now suppose the most 
delicate and exhaustive physical means to be applied, and 
to fail to account, say, for the disappearance. Our choice 
of hypotheses would then lie between destructibility and 
some explanation which might, prima facie, seem equally 
wild, such as the passage of matter through matter. But 
in the absence of any reasonable ground of decision, the 
latter hypothesis would be bound to prevail. For the 
escape of matter and energy in unobserved ways is familiar 
to our everyday habits of thought—e.g., where water 
evaporates, or where a stove cools without the room be- 
coming sensibly warmer; and this instinct would suffice 
to turn the scale in favor of the view that our means for 
following them in their course had, after all, not been 
exhaustive. So again, no novel exhibition of energy—not 
even an apparent “perpetual motion’”—would convince us 
that new energy had been created; in the extremest case, 
our instinct of analogy would lead us to prefer the hypoth- 
esis that pre-existent energy was really at work, though in 
some untraceable form. To destroy our conviction that 
matter and energy are invariable in amount, nothing less 
than a whole new genus of experience would be needed. 
This observation is of some importance; inasmuch as the 
idea that the amount of one or the other might vary is 
perpetually used, and was used even by Faraday (Lectures 
on Education, pp. 55-56), to prove the existence of a 
vaguely-defined class of impossible hypotheses, evidence 
for which must be ruled a priori out of court; without 
any perception of the fundamental difference between these 
two hypotheses, which are “impossible” in a strict and 
special sense, and the other supposed representatives of 
the class. Every hypothesis must be judged on its own 
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merits; and the character of this particular pair clearly 
affords no countenance whatever either to such general 
assertions as that in scientific inquiry “clear ideas of the 
naturally possible and impossible” must precede the exam- 
ination of facts,—i.e., must precede the means by which 
alone they themselves can be produced—or to such special 
applications of that principle as I exemplified above, in 
the recent attitude of a distinguished anatomist towards 
the hypothesis of Thought-transference. 
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GOLIGHER PHENOMENA 


Absolute photographic proof, vindicating Dr. Crawford, was 
claimed by Mr. McCarthy Stephenson in a lantern lecture at the 
London Spiritualist Alliance on April 2nd on Experiences with the 
Goligher Circle. I do not think that Dr. Crawford’s work with 
Kathleen Goligher needs vindication because Dr. Fournier d’Albe, 
in his later series of sittings, claimed to have discovered fraud. Dr. 
Crawford’s work was so thoroughly done and his evidence is so 
eloquent that it cannot be upset by subsequent happenings. However, 
nothing is so much needed as fresh records of physical phenomena, 
as Psychical Research has every reason to bewail their appalling 
paucity. Mr. Stephenson’s record is fresh indeed, as the date of 
his most convincing sitting is March 12th of this year. The medium’s 
feet were inside a wire cage. For the first photograph her hands 
were controlled. For the second and third photographs Mr. Stephen- 
son stood behind the medium and held both her elbows, making it 
impossible for her to move her hands. There was no one else near 
the medium. On request, ectoplasmic emanation was shown, by the 
second photograph near the medium’s chair on the floor. When the 
third photograph was taken, it was requested that the emanation 
should be withdrawn. This was done. The third photograph shows 
Mr. Stephenson still controlling the medium’s elbow but the white 
mass has disappeared from the floor. 


ANTIQUITY OF TRANSFIGURATION 


All these photographs—some of them showing remarkable rope- 
like structures—were taken by infra-red. In my public addresses 
I never cease to exhort Spiritualists to employ this method of testing 
their mediums before they set their seal of approval on the phe- 
nomena. I am glad to see that the Manchester Society of Psychic 
Research, where I spoke several times in the past, has now accepted 
infra-red as a standard method of control. The only regrettable 
thing is that little else than transfiguration is offered for investiga- 
tion. The results are bound to be poor, as, divested of the illusory 
effects of red light, the photographs show nothing beyond facial 
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contortions. This does not exclude discarnate influence, but does not 
prove it. Allan Kardec, to whom we owe the first records of 
mediumistic transfiguration, admits the agency of muscular contrac- 
tion but more as an exception than a rule. In The Medium’s Book 
(p. 134) he speaks of the case of a young girl whose weight was 
almost doubled in her transfigured state. His theories, however, as 
to how the “perispirit” brings about the effect are not particularly 
illuminating. 

In The Book of Wonderful Characters by Henry Wilson and 
James Caulfield I find two old characters who could today figure as 
transfiguration mediums extraordinary. One is Joseph Clark, “the 
posture-master” who could exhibit in a most natural manner almost 
every species of deformity and dislocation. He could not only 
“change the position of his limbs but entirely alter the figure of his 
countenance. The powers of his face were more extraordinary than 
the flexibility of his body. He would assume all the uncouth grimaces 
that he saw at a Quaker meeting, the theatre or at any other public 
place. He died about the beginning of King William’s reign.” The 
other character is more recent. His name was Daniel Cuerton and 
he died in 1803. “He could appear the largest or the smallest man 
across the chest in the company, if there were twenty persons pres- 
ent, and put -on the coat of a boy of fourteen years of age, and it 
would apparently fit him. Such an astonishing way had he of com- 
pressing himself, that he would measure round under the arm-pits 
with three handkerchiefs tied together, and yet the same measure 
applied again at the same place, would measure round him and three 
other stout men, being four persons in the whole. How he did this 
none could tell, but it seemed he had an art of drawing his bowels 
up to his chest, and greatly swelling himself at pleasure.’ Another 
remarkable feat which would, no doubt, qualify him today as a first 
class bogus physical medium is thus described: “With his hands 
bound behind him, he would, without any aid, raise a large mahogany 
table with his fore teeth that would dine twelve people on, balance 
it steadily, and with it break the ceiling, if desired, all to pieces.” 


THE CASE OF RAMAKRISHNA 


Let me now adduce a third case, this time on behalf of the phe- 
nomenon of transfiguration. I found it in Romain Rolland’s Prophets 
of the New India, p. 19. Ramakrishna’s years of burning desire 
and anguish to see the Divine Mother were at last rewarded. “From 
that moment his days and nights were passed in the continual pres- 
ence of his Beloved. Their intercourse was uninterrupted like the 
flow of the river. Eventually he was identified with Her, and 
gradually the radiance of his inner vision became outwardly manifest. 
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Other people seeing him, saw what he saw. Through his body as 
through a window appeared the bodies of the Gods. Mathur Babu, 
the son-in-law of the foundress of the temple and the master of the 
place, was sitting one day in his room opposite Ramakrishna’s. 
Unobserved he watched him pacing up and down upon his balcony. 
Suddenly he uttered a cry, for he saw him alternately in the form 
of Shiva as he walked in one direction, and of the Mother as he 
turned and walked in the opposite direction.” Transfiguration was 
always the last stage of the successive visions of this great Hindu 
prophet. “First”, writes Romain Rolland, “he saw the figures out- 
side himself, then they vanished within himself, finally he became 
them himself. This ardent creative act is striking, but was natural 
to one of his astounding plastic genius. As soon as he visualized a 
thought, his vision became incarnate.” This is not quite the medium- 
istic case of transfiguration but it is an admirable illustration of the 
complexity of the psychological processes involved. 


THE MAGNETIC MAN 


We know of several “electric girls’ from the history of Spiritual- 
ism. What they had to do with Spiritualism is not always clear. 
Most often they had nothing to do with it. Lulu Hurst claims no 
psychic powers in her autobiography. The case of Mrs. Annie Abbott, 
“The Little Georgia Magnet”, was unfavorably discussed by Sir 
Oliver Lodge in the Journal of the S.P.R., Vol. V. Magnetic phe- 
nomena have always been restricted to the influencing of a compass. 
Now, however, something more has arisen, though of historical 
interest only. In the April issue of the Budapest Metapszichikai 
Folyéirat, which is the official organ of the Hungarian Metapsychical 
Society, Dr. John Toronyi, the editor, describes his war-time experi- 
ence with a carpented of Vegvar, known as the Magnetic Man, as 
follows : , 

“We placed a lump of iron weighing approximately two kilo- 
grams on the window shelf. The summer sun was very bright and 
we could sharply see every movement. The. carpenter spread his 
palm above the lump at a distance of about forty cm., he entered 
into a state of absorption, and of a sudden we saw, to our astonish- 
ment, the iron leap up and adhere strongly to his palm. For a few 
seconds it hung there, then fell back. The carpenter repeated the 
performance twice. Then he stopped. He was exhausted.” 

I met Dr. Toronyi in Oslo at the time of the Fifth International 
Congress for Psychical Research. He is a practising lawyer, a man 
of sound judgment and an able critic. I have no suggestion to make 
as to the explanation of his experience. 
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A CASE OF STONE THROWING 


Speaking of Hungary, I wish to place on record a new stone 
throwing case which I see reported in the April 19th issue of Az Est, 
the leading evening newspaper in Budapest. It occurred in the town 
of Kiskérés in the house of Eugen Jozsipovicz, a Jewish religious 
teacher. At the time of reporting, the house has been bombarded 
for three weeks by stones and pebbles. The reporter, Mr. Akos 
Bakos, whom I personally know as a conscientious and able journa- 
list, saw the shattered shingles of the kitchen roof, inspected several 
smashed windows and writes that the white wall of the house looks 
dreadfully “shrapnelled” or “as if a wrathful God had bombarded 
it with hail.””’ The gendarmes collected many basketfuls of the mis- 
siles. The neighbouring yards, streets and housetops were beset 
with observers. Gendarmes and others saw the stones hitting the 
house, they observed the direction, but could not find the suspected 
malefactors. The only conclusion they could reach was that the 
missiles were hurled by some mechanical force, similar to that used 
for throwing clay pigeons in the air. This conclusion was forced 
upon them by the terrific impact of the stones and bricks. The 
machinery, however, was not discovered and the investigation re- 
mained totally fruitless. We should add that Mr. Jozsipovics has 
five small children. Apparently, the children have not been con- 
nected with the disturbance, which is the talk of the town and is 
ascribed to ghosts. 


MEDIUM ACCUSED OF MURDER 


Spiritualism will suffer a serious relapse in Norway as a result 
of the arrest of Mrs. Ingeborg Koeber, the daughter of Judge Dahl, 
on the charge of killing her father. The story is most extraordinary. 
In trance Mrs. Koeber predicted that her father would die of an 
accident. The prediction was sealed up and kept from her conscious 
knowledge. In August, 1934, about the appointed time, Judge Dahl 
died by drowning. His daughter was the only eye-witness. The 
Judge had an accident insurance amounting to about $15,000. When 
the story of the predicted death became a matter of public knowledge, 
a bitterly sceptical psychologist accused Ingeborg of murdering her 
father. In due time but after much excitement the public prosecutor 
dropped the charge. The case was resumed when Judge Dahl’s 
widow committed suicide. She confessed to having embezzled 
$15,000 from the public funds handled at her husband’s office. This 
put the daughter in a bad light. The argument apparently was that 
if the mother is an embezzler, the daughter might easily be a 
murderer. The embezzled funds appeared to supply the motive. 
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I met Ingeborg in Oslo at the time of the last psychical research 
congress. I also observed the attitude of the press towards Spiritual- 
ism. It is extremely hostile. There were jeers and sneers at the 
proceedings of the Congress and the University was criticized for 
having given it hospitality. No doubt Judge Dahl’s courageous 
espousal of the cause of Spiritualism has almost prejudged the case 
against Ingeborg. She will have a very hard fight to clear herself. 
All the odds are against her. 


REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


In my letter in the February issue of the Journal I mentioned that 
a record has been made at the International Institute for Psychical 
Research of conversation and chanting in an alleged Red Indian 
tongue and that I posted this record to the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, with the request that they 
should examine it. My request was very courteously received. Writ- 
ing under the date of March 28th, Mr. M. W. Stirling, Chief of 
the Bureau, reports that the “record was played before several of 
our linguistic experts without divulging to them the nature of its 
origin, but simply asking them to identify, if possible, the language 
spoken. The record was heard by three men separately so that their 
opinions could be obtained without consultation with one another. 
Each agreed that the language could not possibly be that of any 
American Indian tribe. Each agreed that the sentence, pitch and 
inflections and intonations appeared to be that of some European 
language and yet no words could be clearly distinguished as belong- 
ing to any European tongue. The chanting which occurs in one part 
of the record bears no resemblance to American Indian chants, but 
rather European chanting or that of young children. Each of the 
three linguists professed themselves mystified and could offer no 
other clue as to the language spoken other than that it sounded 
European, but quite evidently was not in any European tongue.” 

That is pretty definite. The speaking in spurious tongues is a 
very interesting study. We should find a linguist who would make 
an investigation of the Psychology of Gibberish. 


I SELL MY GHOST 


This subtitle is slightly misleading. I did not quite sell my ghost. 
What happened was this: Since the front page review in the Times 
Literary Supplement of our Poltergeist Bulletin (which is published 
in America as Bulletin II. of the American Psychical Institute) 
many orders came in from booksellers from all over England. One 
of them read: 
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‘One copy, Carrington’s Poltergeists and the Ghost of Nandor 
Fodor, 2/6. 

I rather fancy that the bookseller wanted a bargain. However, I 
let him have it. Not my ghost. The copy. 


STANLEY DE BRATH RETIRES 


Psychic Science, the quarterly publication of the British College 
of Psychic Science has lost its editor. At the age of 82 Mr. Stanley 
De Brath, for the first time in his life, feels tired. He resigned his 
editorship and also his membership on the Council of the Inter- 
national Institute. The wonder is that he has gone on so long. He 
is a prolific writer and a vigorous thinker. His editorial chair has 
not yet been filled. In the interim, Mrs. Hewat McKenzie carries on. 


I MEET A MERMAN 


A friend of a friend, | was told, has photographed a merman 
some years ago in a Red Sea Port. I was naturally anxious to see 
the photograph. My friend, Mr. North of Southwick, borrowed 
the original film, or rather films, from his friend Mr. Clayton, and 
sent them on to me. I had them printed and made lantern slides of 
them. The close-up of the merman provided some exciting moments. 
It looks like King Kong. A huge beast, remarkably ape-like with 
five-fingered hands. Unhappily, “Jim the Merman” could not stand 
deep scrutiny. The hands were short fins, stripped of flesh, exposing 
the bones underneath. The photograph was taken from below. The 
head was foreshortened and shows a rising forehead instead of a 
strongly receding one. The neck is made slender by a cord which, 
holding the merman erect to a post, cuts tightly into the flesh; the 
semblance of shoulders is due to the line of the raised fins. With 
the help of the Natural History Museum in South Kensington, 
“‘Jim’s” identity as a fine representative of the Read Sea Dugong 
was soon established. As | found out afterwards from Mr. Clayton, 
with whom I had an interview, this specimen was washed ashore 
dead in a small port near Dyibuti; it was taken to a shed, stuffed 
with straw and exhibited for a franc apiece as a merman. It had 
to be made human to draw the crowd. Hence the cutting of the 
fins, the prying open of the nostrils, the opening of the mouth and 
the cutting away of the tusks. All in all, the photograph is remark- 
able as it shows how the merman and mermaid legend is kept alive 
in our days. 


CROMWELL AND THE DEVIL 


The curious revelations that Oliver Cromwell sold his body and 
soul to the Devil, or at least that he was suffering from this delusion, 
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is made in the April issue of The Occult Review by Mr. S. Everard. 
There is a letter in the Norris Library, St. Ives, copied by Edmund 
Pettis from one written in Cromwell’s own hand in which this 
sentence occurs: “As I can trust you (his friend Hugh Peters) with 
a secret which I conjure you never to reveal to any, I must confess 
to you that when I first entered upon a military employment to 
relieve my injur’d country from oppression, the day after I received 
my commission, walking in Hyde Park, the Devil appeared to me 
in human shape, and upon promises of securing me success over 
my enemies, the honour thereof tempted me to sell my soul and body 
to him.” Interpreted in the light of modern psychic knowledge: 
Cromwell saw an apparition (whether objective or hallucinatory), 
the apparition had the shape of a man and talked as a man, it made 
prophecies regarding Cromwell’s future career and BECAUSE 
Cromwell did not believe in the dead appearing to the living and 
lived in a devil-ridden age, was mistakenly accepted as the Devil. 
As Satan was always after the body and soul of the subject of his 
visitation, Cromwell would naturally assume that such was the price 
of the glowing future revealed. The delusion of a compact with the 
Devil would, of course, endow Cromwell with a force that nothing 
could resist. 


THE GOBLIN OF THE LOAF 


From Devil to Goblin is not a far cry. For a long time I believed 
that the mystery of the vanishing bread of Raikes Farm, Beverley, 
England, the story of which is fully told in my Encyclopaedia of 
Psychic Science, p. 163, was unique. A family of seven children, the 
Websters, had a visitation for several weeks from what in want of 
better terms can be described as a Goblin which ate up, during the 
night, all the loaves in the house from the inside. The crust of 
the bread was usually left intact but the inside wasted away and left 
the crust hollow. No microbe or fungus was revealed under the 
microscope and the bread had been pronounced absolutely pure. 
The mystery remained unsolved. For a long time I found no similar 
phenomenon in the haunting class. Now I have come across in 
Hasketh J. Bell’s Obeah (p. 185) a quotation from Nouveaux 
Voyages aux Isles d Amérique, par Pére Labat, in which the story 
is told of a black sorceress who, on board of Count de Gennes’ boat 
en route to the French Islands in 1696, could waste the hearts and 
livers of her negro companions. She was tied to the guns and 
severely whipped. The surgeon-major struck her several times with 
a rope’s end. The woman told the surgeon that as he was ill-treating 
her without reason, she would eat his heart also. Two days after, 
the surgeon died in agony. His body was opened, and his heart and 
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liver were found to be as dry as parchment. Thereupon the Captain 
made a bargain with the sorceress, promising to send her back to her 
country, provided she would hold her peace. I shall now quote from 
Pére Labat: 

“In order to impress this officer with a sense of her power, she 
asked if he had any fruit, or anything else eatable on board. He 
answered that he had some watermelons. ‘Show them to me’, 
returned she, ‘and without touching or coming near them, I engage 
to have eaten them before twenty-four hours are over.’ He accepted 
the challenge and showed her some watermelons, which he placed 
in a box which was immediately locked, and of which he placed the 
key in his pocket. The next morning the woman asked him to look 
at the melons; he opened the box in which they had been placed, 
and, to his great satisfaction, found them seemingly untouched; his 
joy, however, was but of short duration, and was changed to extreme 
astonishment on attempting to take up the fruit; they were entirely 
empty, and nothing but the skin remained inflated like a balloon and 
dry as a parchment. The ship was accordingly obliged to return 
to land, and take in water and fresh supplies.” 

In magical practice this devouring of things spirited away is not 
unknown. Ibn Khaldun, a remarkable early psychical researcher 
who died as chief justice at Cairo in A.D. 1406, in an introduction 
to his Universal History says, amongst many things, that in India 
there were some who would point at a man and he would fall dead. 
It would then be found that his heart had vanished. They would 
point, too, at pomegranates, and all the seeds would be found to have 
vanished. (D. B. MacDonald: The Religious Attitude and Life in 
Islam, p. 114). 

How did this practice throughout the ages survive? Was the 
Goblin of Raikes Farm a local witch or was the phenomenon of the 
haunting order? 











Survey and Comment 


THE GOVERNMENT STUDIES A GHOST 


Psychic research has received an unexpected benefit from the de- 
pression : the United States Government has engaged in some research 
work! Not, to be sure, on any large scale, and not as yet with results 
that could be called “positive”; but the collecting of all the available 
data regarding a house reputed to be haunted is an excellent way to 
make one’s debut in the science, and this much at least the Govern- 
ment has accomplished. As is well known, one of the tasks the 
Works Progress Administration has undertaken is the writing of a 
travel handbook of the nation to be called The American Guide, 
which has provided work for many unemployed authors and jour- 
nalists. The book has not yet been published, but the W.P.A. 
offices are releasing excerpts in advance to the press, from which 
we take the following, entitled “The Ghost of Ardmore’”’: 

“Half a century ago when trains of the Santa Fé Railroad first 
began to run in the vicinity of Ardmore, Okla., one was held up 
by bandits seven miles from town where the tracks crossed Caddo 
Creek. Afterwards, the robbers retired to an old house, where they 
divided and quarreled over the spoils. One robber was shot and 
killed. It is a tradition that part or all of the booty was hidden for 
a time in or about the house. People soon began to say that the 
ghost of the murdered bandit walked about the place trying to find 
where the money was hid and for many years nobody was willing 
to live there. 

“However, about seven years ago, a family named Lynch moved 
into the deserted building and for several months remained in peace- 
full possession. One afternoon, along in the summer, Mrs. Lynch 
left her two oldest children at home and crossed the fields to visit 
some neighbors. Perhaps an hour later, she heard her children 
screaming and ran out with her friends to learn the cause. Almost 
in hysterics, the youngsters came flying along shouting that someone 
was tearing the kitchen to pieces and that the teakettle was laughing 
and singing. | 

“Mrs. Lynch and others attracted by the excitement went to in- 
vestigate. They found the teakettle steaming in the middle of the 
kitchen floor. A fire was burning in the cook stove, though none 
had been burning in it when Mrs. Lynch left home. 

“The mystification of the onlookers was changed to horror when 
they observed that drops of blood were sprinkled all about. 

“The next day, the Lynches moved out and no family has lived in 
the building since. No one knows when the house was erected, 
though it is supposed to have been put up some time in the late 70’s. 
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The best hewn rock and heavy timber were used in its construction 
and its roof consists of hand-made shingles. The whole lower story 
is devoted to one large room with two huge fire places. Upstairs, 
there are four rooms. 

“Ellis Perkins, who lives in the vicinity, had the latest known 
uncanny experience in the old dwelling. One afternoon, about four 
years ago, he was caught in a heavy rain-storm while hunting. The 
only shelter, he told the Guide writers, was offered by the old house, 
so he and his bulldog ran into it to get out of the rain. The place 
was entirely vacant. He walked up the stairs and looked around the 
second floor, but there was no sign of recent occupancy. He shut 
the door at the top of the stairway and descended to the ground floor. 

“As his foot left the lowest step, his dog sprang around and 
looked toward the top, his hair bristling; then began to bark as 
though he scented the presence of a stranger. Mr. Perkins said 
that he also looked back toward the top of the stairs. Under his 
gaze, the doorknob turned. The door opened, as though to permit 
someone to pass on to the stairway, and closely noiselessly. The 
hunter waited for nothing more. Followed by his yelping dog, he 
sprang to the front door and rushed out into the downpour. 

“The wind must have blown the door open, friends tell him, but 
his invariable retort is, ‘How could the wind have turned the 
doorknob ?’ ” 

It is to be hoped that the Government will follow up this promising 
beginning as a Society for Psychical Research! Surely some of its 
workers would be willing to spend several nights in the house and 
determine whether the “ghost” is still in evidence. If there are no 
Oklahoma candidates for the venture, we can easily provide a crew 
of observers from around New York: if the W.P.A., or another 
Government body, will pay travelling expenses, of course. And we 
can also inform the W.P.A. of other houses with similar stories, 
which badly need the services of its psychical researchers. 

We fear, however, that not much intensive exploration on the part 
of the Government can be expected in the near future. After all, 
this is a “campaign” year, with hundreds of pairs of alert anti- 
Administration eyes watching for relief jobs that can be branded as 
“boondoggling” or worse. Probably any conspicuous attention to 
psychic matters, in the present disrepute of the subject, would pro- 
vide a first-rate political scandal. Headlines such as “Democrats 
Tell Ghost Stories While Thousands Starve”; “W.P.A. Spooks Cost 
Relief Chief Job”, loom as all too likely. Perhaps after next 
November we may hope for better things, now that the first step 
has been taken and ghosts have been given a quasi-official status as 
a subject of study. 





